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MARTIAL, THE EPIGRAMMATIST 

About twenty miles to the west of Saragossa, in that part of 
Spain now known as Aragon, there was in the first century after 
Christ a small country town which has since disappeared from 
the map. It was known as Bilbilis. The name is obviously un- 
Roman, and, as a matter of fact, the place was no doubt a Celt- 
iberian fortress as far back as the days when the Phoenician ad- 
venturers swept the seas and Rome herself was nothing but a 
small village on the bank of the Tiber. As befitted its origin 
Bilbilis was perched high up on the edge of beetling cliffs — 
acutis Pendentem scopulis, as the Christian poet Paulinus of 
Nola described it. At the foot of the precipice ran the small 
but bustling stream of the Salo, the water of which was sup- 
posed to impart a sovereign temper to steel. For that reason 
the principal industry of the town was the manufacture of hard- 
ware, — for the most part, weapons of war. 

The inhabitants of the district were an amalgamation, more or 
less complete, of Roman settlers, generally military veterans, 
with the descendants of those Celtiberian troopers who, two 
hundred and fifty years before, had harried Italy from the Po to 
the Sicilian Straits, and had done no small part in rendering the 
name of "Hannibal the Dread" a useful adjunct of nursery dis- 
cipline until late in the Empire. The average denizen of Bilbilis 
still took an un-Roman delight in hunting and fishing, his inky 
locks were disposed to be stiff and rebellious after the manner 
of his forbears; but those stormy days had long since passed 
away, the power of Rome was supreme, and the profound peace 
of distance and obscurity had reigned for generations in this 
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remote corner of the world, where, perhaps, the only sound that 
interfered with the stillness of nature was the tinkling of anvils 
in the armories near by. 

The fame of such a place, if it ever becomes famous at all, is 
usually due to accident. Such was the fortune of Bilbilis. The 
renown of this little village rests entirely upon a single event — a 
strictly family matter — which took place there on the first of 
March in the year 39 or 40 of the Christian Era. On that day, 
Flaccilla presented her husband, Valerius Fronto, with a son. 
The boy was called Marcus Valerius, and to commemorate the 
month in which he was born the cognomen was added of Mar- 
tialis. He was destined to become the greatest of Roman epi- 
grammatists, — indeed, if we may believe Lessing, the greatest 
epigrammatist the world has ever produced. 

Martial's parents belonged to the old Celtiberian stock, and 
were distinctly well-to-do for that neighborhood. He describes 
their house as plain and unconventional, but overflowing with 
rustic cheer. This home and the country round about, its for- 
ests of oak, its echoing gorges, its lonely mountain tarns, its 
icy streams and springs, its snow-capped sierras, to all which 
the poet reverts again and again, were the setting of an un- 
usually healthful and happy childhood, the golden memory of 
which never left him. After more than thirty years in the 
world's capital he could still recite all the local industries of 
Bilbilis with the characteristic pride of a small townsman. He 
was as proud of his Celtiberian strain as any Virginian could be 
of the blood of Pocahontas. He even loved to dwell upon the 
old barbarian place-names of his native land, those oddly un- 
couth words which, like our own 'Walla- Wallas' and 'Popo- 
catepetls,' are the lonely monuments of an elder race rising here 
and there in the midst of a newer civilization. 

It was only such surroundings as these that could have given 
Martial that fund of buoyancy and nerve force, that strength and 
poise of mind and body, which amid the deadly routine of his 
long years in Rome was destined to keep him alive and human. 
Indeed, it would be hard to say how far the man's unerring yet 
sympathetic vision of the realities of life, how far his ability to 
steer clear of the various literary and social illusions, insinceri- 
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ties, and artificialities so characteristic of his time; in short, 
how far his most striking qualities as a man and as an author 
were fostered and strengthened by this close contact with genuine 
nature and the simple honest folk among whom his early life was 
passed. 

But although Bilbilis was remote from Rome, it was not re- 
mote from cultivation. At that time Spain was in the zenith of 
her influence at the capital and of her prosperous activity at 
home. Martial's province of HispaniaTarraconensis supported 
some of the finest schools in the Empire, and his parents saw to 
it that their son received the best education available. "Which 
was utter folly on their part," he remarks in an epigram written 
nearly forty years later: "What have I gained by consorting with 
professors of literature and oratory in these days when an ex- 
shoemaker can become a millionaire?" 

One ought not to take an epigrammatist too seriously ; and at 
all events when the youth of twenty-three set out for Rome to 
seek his fortune he was undoubtedly filled with energy and en- 
thusiasm. And few young provincials ever began a career in the 
great city under more favorable conditions or with fairer hopes 
for the future. In his position all depended on patronage. Here 
Martial was peculiarly fortunate. He could number among his 
patrons the great Spanish house of the Annsei, at that time rep- 
resented by the three brothers, Seneca the philosopher, Junius 
Gallio, who as proconsul of Achsea presided at the trial of Paul 
the apostle at Corinth, and lastly, Annseus Mela, father of Lu- 
can the poet. Still another patron was Gn. Calpurnius, head of 
the famous patrician house of the Pisones. 

But at the very hour of Martial's arrival the shadow of immi- 
nent disaster had already fallen upon these men. In April, 65, 
the tragic discovery of the Pisonian Conspiracy swept away not 
only all Martial's friends, but also many others among the best 
and greatest of the State. It was clearly a stunning blow to the 
young man just from the Provinces. His friends were gone, 
new friends had to be made, and his Spanish blood was no 
longer a passport. 

The next fifteen years were among the most eventful in Roman 
history. They contained the spectacular death of Nero and with 
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it the end of Caesar's line, the awful year of the three emperors, 
and the accession of the Flavian house. But so far as the life of 
Martial is concerned this period is a complete blank. It may or 
may not be significant that he himself makes no reference to it. 
Nevertheless, we know that our keen-eyed, quick-witted on- 
looker from the Spanish countryside was acquiring every day a 
perception of the sights and humors of the great capital, and that 
he was rapidly losing his illusions, if he ever had any ; in short, 
that he was laying the foundation of his future career. In fact, 
we know that he actually made some essays in the department of 
epigram which years afterward, much to the poet's dismay, were 
republished as a speculation by Pollius Quintianus, an enter- 
prising Macmillan of Domitian's time. 

For us, however, the first appearance of Martial as an author 
was in the year 80, when Titus dedicated the Coliseum with a 
brilliant series of games and entertainments. The so-called 
Liber Spectaculorum which now stands at the head of our modern 
editions was originally written by Martial for that occasion and 
addressed to the emperor. Most of the epigrams in this collec- 
tion are pot-boilers; but they brought their author to the notice 
of the court, and such was in reality their principal object. 

Two honors came to the poet as a result. One was the ius 
trium liberorum, that is to say, the special privileges granted by 
law to any Roman citizen who was the father of three children. 
The value of it to Martial was the fact that he was henceforth 
exempt from that law of Augustus which forced a bachelor into 
matrimony whether he liked it or not. The second honor was a 
titular position as a tribunus militum by virtue of which the 
poet was raised to the rank of a Roman knight. The principal ad- 
vantage of it to Martial appears to have been the fact that when- 
ever he attended the theatre he now had the privilege of a seat 
in the first row back of the orchestra. He never received any 
more substantial recognition than this from either Vespasian 
of Titus. Both emperors encouraged literature. But, unfor- 
tunately, Vespasian had a close fist and Titus a short life. 

The so-called Xenia and Apophoreta were published four or 
five years later by Martial's bookseller Tryphon. They after- 
wards formed an appendix to the idition definitive and are now 
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numbered as Books 13 and 14. Xenia were presents given to 
guests during the Saturnalia. Apophoreta were the presents 
given to the guests at dinner parties, and, as the name implies, 
were intended to be taken home. It was usual to accompany 
these Christmas presents, Xenia, and these dinner souvenirs, 
Apophoreta, by a verse or two. The two books of Martial supply 
the verses for appropriate presents on such occasions. It will 
be seen that they were designed to meet the wants of those who 
were not adepts in the polite art of turning a distich. Like the 
obituary poetry of the Baltimore Sun, these distichs of Martial 
could be kept on hand and dealt out as needed. The fact that 
he ever bored himself with composing them suggests that one of 
his recurrent attacks of poverty was upon him. Indeed, as he 
himself says to his reader: "The Xenia in this slim little booklet 
can be bought for four nummi. You may have 'omnis turba,' 
the whole gang of them for twenty cents. Is that too much ? 
Well, Tryphon can afford to knock off fifty per cent. He would 
be making money at it even then. You can present these 
distichs to your guests instead of a gift, — si tibi tam rarus quam 
mihi nummus erit, if pennies are as far apart with you as they 
are with me." 

But a better time was now at hand. Books 1 and 2 appeared in 
86, and from that time he published at the rate of about one book 
a year until his return to Spain. Book 12 appeared in 102, three 
years from that date. Shortly after came the poet' s death, and then 
a second edition of Book 12, which is the one we now possess. 

During the fifteen years that followed the publication of Book 
1, Martial was one of the best-known men in the Empire. "The 
other day, Rufus," he says in one of his epigrams, "a certain 
man looked me all over with the thoroughness of one who in- 
tended to buy me for a slave or train me for the prize ring. 
After he had gazed at me and had even felt of me for some time, 
'can it be,' he cried, 'that you really are that famous Martial 
whose jests and lively sallies are known to every one who does 
not possess a downright Dutchman's ear?' I smiled a little 
and with a slight nod admitted that I was the person whom he 
had named. 'Why then do you wear such bad cloaks ?' 'Be- 
cause,' I replied, 'I am such a bad poet.' " 
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At the time his third book was published Martial had retired 
to Forum Corneli in Cisalpine Gaul. "If any one asks you," 
he says, "why I went, tell him I was worn out with my empty 
round of duty calls at the houses of the great. If you are asked 
when I am coming back you may say that I was a poet when I 
left, I shall return when I have learned how to play the guitar." 

With the single exception of this one visit which was not as 
long as he had expected, thirty-five continuous years of Martial's 
life were spent in Rome. Even summer resorts were not to his 
liking. Among other things they were beyond the depths of his 
purse. He tried it once at Baiae (i, 59). "The baths," he 
says, "are excellent. But man cannot live on baths alone. My 
one dole a day [35 cents from his patron] was mere starvation 
down there. I prefer the suburbs with regular meals and the 
natatorium." 

At the time his first book was published the poet had rooms 
in the third story of a house which faced the laurels in front of 
Agrippa's portico on the west side of the Quirinal. After 94, 
during the days when he was best off, he had a small house of his 
own near the temple of Quirinus. In spite of his various ups 
and downs he managed to keep his little country place at No- 
mentum until he finally left Rome. It was dry and unproductive. 
He once asked Domitian for permission to tap the aqueduct 
which ran near by, but was refused. Domitian liked his poetry 
and once invited him to dinner, but it is somewhat to the poet's 
credit that he never received any substantial recognition from 
Domitian. Of course Martial's country place was expensive. 
Those who have watched the steady rise in prices during the 
last few years will not fail to see the point of the following 
epigram (viii, 61): — 

Charinus pines with envy, bursts with spite, 
He weeps, he raves, indeed, the rumor goes, 

When once he finds a branch of proper height 
He means to hang himself and end his woes. 

Because my epigrams are said and sung 
From Thebes to Britain, Cadiz to Cathay? 

Because my book fares sumptuously among 
The thousand nations neath the Roman sway? 
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Oh no. My country place just out of town, 
The span of mules I own, — Dame rumor saith 

These be the things that cast Charinus down, 
These be the things that make him dream of death. 

What curse invoked repays such envy best? 

Severus, what's your judgment of the case? 
My own in just nine words may be expressed : 

I wish him this ; my mules, my country place. 

Martial, however, spent his summers there, and as he himself 
tells us, it was at all times of the year his frequent haven of 
refuge from the bores and the noisy streets of Rome. 

With his universal fame and his numerous patrons he must 
have had a very comfortable income for several years. His 
references to his poverty are, no doubt, often exaggerated. The 
most of us are not in the habit of underestimating our poverty. 
Moreover, we must remember that poverty had always been, and 
still is, a traditional theme of the epigram. When Catullus, for 
instance, who owned a yacht and a country place, tells us that 
"his purse is full of cobwebs" we do not take him too seriously. 
Poverty, however, is comparative, and doubtless Martial often 
found it something of a struggle to make both ends meet. Rome 
in the first century was quite as expensive as New York in the 
twentieth century. Martial also had many rich friends. But, 
above all, he was one of those men who are constitutionally 
unable to save anything. When he finally decided to return to 
Spain the younger Pliny, to whom he had once written a very 
pretty little poem, sent him his travelling expenses. It was 
characteristic of Martial that after thirty-five years of hard work 
in Rome he really needed the money. 

This was in 98. The assisted death of Domitian had occurred 
in 96. His successor, the aged Nerva, a former patron of 
Martial's, had just passed away and the formal accession of 
Trajan had closed another volume of Roman history. It was 
the volume to which the best of the poet's life belonged. The 
Empire had had her last fling under Domitian. But she was 
already nearthe period of wrinkles and lithia tablets, and now 
she entered upon her age devot under the care of such family 
physicians as Trajan and Hadrian and of such family chaplains 
as Juvenal and Tacitus. At this juncture Martial was some- 
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what in the position of a playwright under the Commonwealth 
or of a 'regular' after one of our political cyclones. He may 
have made one or two faint attempts to swing into line. But his 
heart was not in it. The times had changed and it is not easy 
to begin life anew at sixty. Moreover, the splendid vitality 
which had made him Martial had been sorely taxed. It is worth 
noting that the boredom of calls, the noisy streets, the inability 
to sleep, and those other inconveniences of urban life to which 
the third satire of Juvenal is devoted are, in Martial's case, con- 
fined for the most part to the last two or three books. For ex- 
ample, when he was asked by one of his rich friends why he 
retired so frequently to his country place, Martial replies in his 
own characteristic fashion (xii, 57): "There is noplace in Rome 
where a poor man can either think or rest. One cannot live for 
bakers' mills before daylight, schoolmasters at daylight, and 
brass foundries all day long. Here an idle money-changer 
rattles his pile of copper coins on his dirty counter, there, a 
beater of Spanish gold belabors his stone with his polished 
mallet, the fanatic gang of Bellona's priests never cease from 
shouting, nor the clamorous sailor as he carries a piece of the 
ship upon which he says he was wrecked, nor the little Jew 
whose mother has taught him to beg, nor the blear-eyed vendor 
of matches. Many indeed are the murderers of sleep. 'Tis all 
well enough for you, Sparsus, in your palace, your rus in urbe, 
your country place within the city walls. But as for me, I am 
roused anon by the laughter of the passing throng. All Rome 
is at my bedroom door." 

The baker's mill has yielded to the trolley car, the priests of 
Bellona to the Salvation Army, but the description has lost none 
of its force — especially, for those who have ever had the oppor- 
tunity to compare the rural stillness of London at eight in the 
morning with that insane clatter which in every Latin town 
begins promptly at dawn and never lets up until well into the 
small hours of the following night. 

But strongest of all, perhaps, was that longing for the old 
Spanish countryside which had always haunted him. Years 
before when his friend and countryman Quintilian was urging 
him to practise law — the profession for which his education had 
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fitted him — Martial's characteristic reply had been: "No, let me 
really live while I may. No one is ever too soon in getting 
about it. What are wealth and station if we must put off living 
until we acquire them? I am not ambitious. Give me, — 'tis all 
I ask, — 

A homely house, with ease the rule of life, 

A natural lawn, a spring not far away, 
A well-fed slave, a not too-learned wife, 

Sound sleep by night and never a quarrel by day." 

We may be sure that more than one memory of his boyhood 
home was suggested to Martial by these lines. Indeed, I 
suspect that the "not too learned wife," like the ideal helpmeet 
of many another incorrigible old bachelor, was, in reality, a 
replica of his mother. However that may be, Martial found 
friends and patrons in Bilbilis who made rest and retirement 
possible. Notable among them were Terentius Priscus and, 
especially, the lady Maicella, who gave him a small place upon 
which he was enabled to live as he had desired. 

Several epigrams in Book 12 show that, at first, he thoroughly 
enjoyed the change. But if he had cherished the illusion — as 
he actually appears to have done — that he would continue to 
enjoy it, he was soon to be undeceived. The golden memories 
of the past can always glorify the gray realities of the present ; 
but the horizon of youth is not the horizon of age, and the dial 
of Time will not turn backward. 

Martial's awakening is seen in his preface to Book 12. The 
hurry, bustle, and activity of the city had wearied him, but he 
had been in the midst of it for a generation and, after all, it was 
his life. Above all, he missed the intellectual stimulus of the 
great capital, the libraries, the theatres, the social gatherings, 
the cultivated reading public. Epigram was the work of his life, 
and the possibilities of Bilbilis for epigram were soon exhausted. 
Moreover, he had little in common with the average denizen of 
Bilbilis. And it is easy to guess how the average citizen of 
Bilbilis looked upon Martial. Indeed, the poet himself com- 
plains of the "municipalium robigo dentium," as he calls it, 
"the backbiting that goes on in a country town." "What I 
get," he says, "is envy, not a genuine critic, — and in a little 
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insignificant place one or two disagreeable people are a host. In 
the face of that sort of thing I find it hard to keep in a good 
humor every day." "Marcella," he acknowledges in another 
place, "is the only one who can give me back the city again." 
It is not surprising, therefore, to find that in this last book of 
Martial's very few of the epigrams suggest Bilbilis. Most of 
them hark back to the home and the scenes of his prime. 

In a poem written on his fifty-seventh birthday(x, 24)he had ex- 
pressed the hope of living until seventy-five. With the constitution 
and the temperament which nature appears to have given him he 
was justified in believing that he might live even longer than 
that. But it was not to be. The long tension and the high 
pressure of a metropolitan existence so like our own, the sudden 
relief from it in the afternoon of his day, the cessation of the 
paramount interests and occupations of a lifetime, — all these 
things are peculiarly trying to the physique. It is not surprising, 
therefore, to learn that Martial died soon after the publication, 
in 102, of his last book. He was barely sixty-four. 

I know of no ancient writer whose personal character has been 
more bitterly assailed by modern critics of a certain class. I 
know of few who have deserved it so little. We may say at 
once, that all Martial's faults are on the surface. Otherwise, 
many of his critics never would have discerned them at all. The 
just and sympathetic appreciation of an ancient author demands 
a much larger background of knowledge and experience than 
seems to be generally supposed. It is, of course, obvious that, 
first of all, before attempting to criticize an author one ought to 
read his entire works with care and understanding. In the case 
of a man like Martial, one must also be thoroughly acquainted 
with all the conditions of his life and times : one must know all 
about the history of the antique epigram as a department, one 
must be able to realize the peculiarities of the Latin tempera- 
ment as such and make due allowance for them. 

For example, most prominent and most widely circulated — 
indeed, with many persons, the only association with the name 
of Martial — is the charge that both in subject and in language 
his epigrams are offensive to modern taste. To a certain extent 
this is true. We should add, however, that Martial himself 
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cannot be held responsible for it. The conventional tradition of 
the epigram demanded that a certain portion of one's work 
should be of this character. That in Martial's case the pe- 
culiarity is more the lesult of this convention than of individual 
taste is shown by the fact that it does not run through his entire 
text. On the contrary, it is confined to certain epigrams and 
those epigrams do not represent his best and most characteristic 
work. Lastly, the proportion of these objectionable epigrams is 
by no means as large as the majority of people appear to suppose. 
The text of Martial contains 1555 epigrams. The Delphine 
edition of 1660 excluded 150 of this number. The standards of 
another age and a different nationality would probably exclude 
about 50 more. All told, hardly a seventh of the total. This 
leaves more than 1200 little poems into which anyone may dip 
without hesitation, and on this residuum Martial can easily 
support his claim to be called one of the wittiest, one of the 
most amusing, and at the same time one of the most instructive, 
writers in any period of the world's history. 

Martial's flattery of Domitian is a charge easily disposed of. 
Flattery of the reigning emperor has been the rule since Augus- 
tus. By this time it was almost as conventional as our titles of 
nobility. What do these mean when we interpret them literally ? 
Moreover, Martial is outdone not only by his predecessors but, 
which is more to the point, by his graver contemporaries, 
Statius and Quintilian. Still more to his credit is the fact that 
he did not revile the memory of Domitian after his death. 
Finally, we must remember that Martial was a Spaniard and a 
provincial. Why should he care about Domitian's vices or 
virtues or about his moral fitness or unfitness to be a Roman 
emperor ? 

The third and, on the face of it, the most serious charge 
against Martial is his relation to his patrons. To state the 
matter baldly as well as briefly, it is Martial's idea that his 
patrons owe him a living and if he has reason to think that they 
are forgetting it he does not hesitate to refresh their memories. 
For instance, he frequently reminds his readers in general and 
his patrons in particular that a poet is a person who needs 
money. Again, he makes pointed reference to the depleted con- 
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dition of his wardrobe. Once, he reminds Stella that unless he 
is moved to send him some new tiles the farmhouse at Nomentum 
will have to go on leaking as before. 

Now all this is unpleasant to us, but we must not forget that 
as a matter of fact Martial's patrons actually did owe him a 
living. Such were the habits and standards of his time, the 
accepted and unavoidable conditions of his life. That life was 
the life of a brilliant provincial who came to the city without an 
independent fortune and chose literature as his profession. Now- 
adays, the most of us are familiar with the idea that an author 
is entitled to a share in the success of his book, that he draws 
his income for literary work from that source. But this idea was 
not generally entertained until the nineteenth century and our 
recent experience with the law of international copyright shows 
that the idea is still rudimentary in many minds. In antiquity, 
therefore, unless an author possessed independent means his 
only alternative was patronage, and until 1800 patronage was the 
general rule of literature. 

The relation of client to patron was an ancient and honorable 
institution in Roman society. There was nothing to criticize 
in the relation of Vergil and Horace to Maecenas and Augustus. 
And at the time of his death Vergil possessed not less than half 
a million in our money. But whatever Vergil was worth, the 
bald fact remains that practically all of it was acquired by gift. 
It was only through the generosity of a patron that a poor author 
could secure the leisure for literary composition. In return, he 
undertook to immortalize his patron in his works. He also at- 
tended him in public from time to time, he went to his regular 
morning receptions, and if his patron invited him to dinner he 
made himself agreeable. In short, he made every return in his 
power for the favors he had received or hoped to receive. 

It will easily be seen that this relation, like the fee to the 
waiter, was peculiarly liable to abuse. The pages of Martial, 
Pliny, and Juvenal show how much it had deteriorated by the 
time of Domitian. Both sides were to blame. Prices were out- 
rageous and wealth the standard of life. The rich were largely 
the descendants of dishonest nobodies and with habits, tastes, 
and views to match, the poor had lost their pride, their inde- 
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pendence, their spur of ambition. Each class despised the 
other and each class was justified in it. Both Juvenal and 
Martial tell us that men of birth and education, men of high 
official position, even men with fortunes of their own were not 
ashamed to take the sportula (originally the basket of food for 
the day, now the dole of money) given to those who had made 
the regular morning call. One is reminded of the retainers of a 
noble house in the Middle Ages or of the poor courtiers under 
the old regime in France and England. 

Not pleasant, this custom — but it existed, and Martial in 
paying court to a patron was only following the universal rule of 
his time. He had the further justification of necessity, and it is 
also clear that he made all the return for it in his power. Indeed, 
it was characteristic of the man, and all things considered, rather 
to his credit that he insisted upon the business aspect of it, and 
refused to pretend that it was anything else. So far, therefore, 
from severely criticizing Martial's relation to his patrons, it 
seems to me that in a situation which he could not avoid and for 
which he was not responsible, he showed himself a better man 
than most of his contemporaries would have done under the same 
conditions. 

It was a hard, uncertain, Bohemian sort of life in many re- 
spects. But to a certain degree Martial was himself a genuine 
Bohemian. The type is excessively rare in the annals of Roman 
literature. The one other striking example whom I now recall 
is that brilliant old reprobate Furius Bibaculus. Martial's com- 
bination of improvidence and gaiety is distinctly Bohemian. He 
also seems to have had the peculiarly attractive personality by 
which that temperament is sometimes accompanied. At any 
rate, his epigrams show not only that he knew everybody in 
Rome who was worth knowing, but that few men as great as he 
have at the same time been so universally liked by their con- 
temporaries. Some of Martial's best epigrams are to his friends. 
In one of his last poems (xii, 34) — it is addressed to Julius 
Martialis, whom he had known and loved for four and thirty 
years — the poet closes by saying : "If you would avoid many 
griefs and escape many a heartache, then make of no one too dear 
a friend. You will have less joy, but will also have less sorrow." 
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This can only be the observation of a man who has had real 
friends and has really loved them. 

Another attractive side of his nature was his evident devotion 
to little children. I content myself with a single illustration. 
This is his epitaph for Erotion, a little girl belonging to his 
household who died at the age of six. Martial, who was then a 
man of nearly fifty, was deeply affected by the loss of his little 
favorite. The poem, which is one of three devoted to her mem- 
ory, recommends the child to the care of his own parents, who 
had long been dead — a touchingly naive conception quite in 
harmony with antique methods of thought, but inspired with a 
simple and homely tenderness for which there are few parallels 
in the annals of literature (v, 34) : — 

Dear father and dear mother : Let me crave 

Your loving kindness there beyond the grave 

For my Erotion, the pretty maid 

Who bears these lines. Don't let her be afraid ! 

She's such a little lassie — only six — 

To toddle down that pathway to the Styx 

All by herself ! Black shadows haunt those steeps, 

And Cerberus the Dread who never sleeps. 

May she be comforted, and may she play 

About you merry as the livelong day, 

And in her childish prattle often tell 

Of that old master whom she loved so well. 

Oh earth, bear lightly on her ! "Tis her due, 

The little girl so lightly bore on you. 

Lines like these help us to understand why under continual 
provocation he could still be patient with a fussy, dictatorial, 
old slave who was utterly unable to realize that the boy he had 
spanked forty or fifty years before had now arrived at years of 
discretion. 

The only contemporary reference to Martial which has hap- 
pened to survive is found in the passage of Pliny, to which I 
have already alluded. He describes the poet whom he knew as 
"acutus, ingeniosus, acer," — clear-sighted, clever, shrewd. And 
truly, as a keen observer of men and things, Martial has rarely 
been equalled. The world of Rome was an open book before 
him. He read the text, fathomed its import, and wrote his com- 
mentary upon it in brilliant and telling phrases and in a literary 
form of which he was undoubtedly the master. 
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But after all, the mainspring of Martial's character and career, 
the real secret of his abiding greatness as an epigrammatist, is 
found as soon as we learn that he possessed the quality which 
Pliny calls candor. Candor means frankness, genuineness, sin- 
cerity. It*was one of the highest tributes to character that a 
Roman could pay. 

Here we have, according to Pliny's showing, a man who was 
witty, yet kindly, who was clear-sighted, yet tolerant, who was 
shrewd, yet sincere. This is the character of one who is never 
blind to the true proportion of things. And, as a matter of fact, 
a sense of proportion, a conception of the realities as applied to 
life, conduct, thought, art, literature, style, everything, is the 
leading trait of Martial's character, the universal solvent of his 
career and genius. All is expressed in MySkv ayav, — nil nimis, — 
"avoid extremes," that phrase so characteristic of antiquity, the 
summary of its wisdom and experience, its most valuable contri- 
bution to the conduct of life. 

So it was that in spite of his surroundings and associations 
Martial remained simple, genuine, and unaffected to the end. 
In an age of unutterable impurity he had no vices. In an age of 
cant, pedantry, affectation, and shams of every sort and descrip- 
tion he was still true to himself. In an age as notable for exag- 
geration as is our own, Martial knows that strength does not lie 
in superlatives. He tells us again and again in his own charac- 
teristic fashion that the secret of happiness has not been discov- 
ered by the voluptuary nor the secret of virtue by the ascetic. 
The present is quite good enough for him, to live it heartily and 
naturally as it comes, to find out what he is best fitted to do, and 
then to do it — this is the sum of his philosophy. It is true 
enough that most friendship is mere feigning. But there are 
real friends. Let us, therefore, bind them to us with bonds of 
steel. It is true that life is hard and bitter. But we have to 
live it. Let us, therefore, find the sunshine while we can. In 
v, 58, he says [Cowley's translation] : — 

To-morrow you will live, you always cry. 
In what far country does this ' morrow ' lie, 
That 'tis so mighty long ere it arrive? 
Beyond the Indies does this 'morrow' live? 
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'Tis so far-fetched, this 'morrow,' that I fear, 
'Twill be both very old and very dear. 

"To-morrow I will live," the fool does say : 
To-day itself's too late, — the wise lived yesterday. 

The sentiment is as characteristic of antiquity as it is of Mar- 
tial. Not very elevated, perhaps, but Martial is not a reformer. 
Like most men of the world he is generally indifferent on the 
subject of other people's vices. He is not an enthusiast, for he 
has no illusions. Nor is he a man of lofty ideals. But he is na- 
tural and sensible as he is witty and brilliant. Therefore he was 
in harmony with his own days, and would have been equally in 
harmony with ours. For if Martial seems so intensely modern 
it is not because he has advanced beyond his own time. It is 
because he is universal. Martial is a cosmopolitan poet and, with 
the single exception of Menander, the most pronounced example 
of the type in all classical antiquity. 

The prose preface to Martial's first book indicates very clearly 
some of his views with regard to the sphere and character of the 
epigram. It also illustrates the man. "I trust," he says, "that 
the attitude I have maintained in these books of mine is such 
that no reasonable man can complain of them. They never 
make their fun at the expense of real people, even of the 
humblest station, — a thing quite absent from the old epigram- 
matists. Those men not only attacked and vilified people by 
their real names but also attacked people of consequence. I do 
not care to buy fame at such a price. My witticisms contain no 
innuendoes. I want no malicious commentators who will under- 
take to rewrite my epigrams for me. It is unfair to be subtle 
in another man's book. For my free plainness of speech, that 
is, for the language of the epigram, I should apologize if the 
example were mine. But so Catullus writes, so Calvus, so Pedo, 
so Gaetulicus, so everyone who is read through. Still, if there 
is anyone so painfully Puritanical that in his eyes it is unholy to 
speak plain Latin in a book, he would better content himself 
with the preface or, better still, with the title. Epigrams are 
written for those who attend Flora's entertainments. Cato 
should not come into my theatre. But if he does come in let 
him take his seat and look on with the rest." 
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Perhaps I ought to add, by way of explanation, that the the- 
atrical performances regularly given at the spring festival of the 
Floralia were proverbial for their gaiety and license. Once upon 
a time, the younger Cato, a proverb of Stoic virtue and gravity, 
went into the theatre during this festival, but finding that his 
presence put a damper on the occasion, he walked out again. 
The Stoics of the Empire were never weary of repeating this 
anecdote of their patron saint. We might expect a man of 
Martial's temperament to detect the essential ostentation of such 
a performance. Witness the closing words of his preface: — 

Pray tell me, when you knew 'twas Flora's holiday, 
With all the license, all the sport expected then, 

Why, Cato, came you stalking in to see the play? 
Or was it that you might go stalking out again? 

So, too, referring to the theatrical way in which the contempo- 
rary Stoics preached and practised their favorite doctrine of 
suicide, Martial says (i. 8, 5-6): "I care nothing for a man who 
buys fame with his blood — 'tis no task to let blood. Give me 
the man who can deserve praise without dying for it." That 
the ostentatiousness of the proceeding was the cause of his 
criticism is shown by the fact that he yields to none in his 
admiration of real heroism where real heroism is needed. Os- 
tentation in vice is quite as repellent to him. "Tucca," he 
says, "is not satisfied to be a glutton, he must have the repu- 
tation of it." 

All goes back to his doctrine of Nilnimis, — temperance in the 
real meaning of the word. Neither virtue nor happiness is 
compatible with excess of any sort. Writing to his friend 
Julius Martialis, he says [x, 47, translated by Fanshawe] : — 

The things that make a life to please, 

Sweetest Martial, they are these : 

Estate inherited not got ; 

A thankful field, hearth always hot ; 

City seldom, lawsuits never ; 

Equal friends, agreeing ever ; 

Health of body, peace of mind ; 

Sleeps that until the morning bind ; 

Wise simplicity, plain fare ; 

Not drunken nights, yet loos'd from care ; 
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A sober, not a sullen spouse ; 

Clean strength, not such as his that plows ; 

Wish only what thou art, to be ; 

Death neither wish nor fear to see. 

It is extremely difficult to reproduce the exquisite poise and 
simplicity of Martial's style and thought. No one knew better 
than he how hard it was to write good epigrams. "Some of 
your tetrastichs, " he says to one Sabellus (vii, 85), "are not so 
bad, a few of your distichs are well done. I congratulate you — 
but I am not overpowered. To write one good epigram is easy, 
to write a bookful is another matter." To those who insisted 
that no epigram should exceed the length of a distich, his char- 
acteristic reply was (viii, 29): "If a man confines himself to 
distichs his object, I suppose, is to please by brevity. But pray 
tell me what does their brevity amount to when there is a whole 
bookful of them ?" 

Everyone knows his famous judgment of his own work 
(i, 26):- 

Sunt bona, sunt quaedam mediocria, sunt mala plura 
Quae legis hie : aliter non fit, Avite, liber. 

Good, fair, and bad 
May here be had. 

That's no surprise ! 
'Twere vain to look 
For any book 

That's otherwise. 

So good a criticism of books in general and of books of epigrams 
in particular that one might almost be excused for overlooking 
the fact that Martial himself is really an exception to his own 
rule. At any rate, no one has written so many epigrams, and 
at the same time has contrived to produce so many good epi- 
grams. It is clear that he was one of those rarest of men who 
have resolution enough to throw their - bad work into the waste- 
basket. 

So far as they illustrate the life of contemporary Rome, many 
of Martial's themes are also to be found in the letters of that 
literary Bostonian of antiquity, the younger Pliny. They are, 
likewise, the same which Juvenal worked into his satires twenty 
years after — when Domitian was safely dead. Each of these 
three has pictured the situation from his own point of view. It 
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was Martial who really saw it. So far as that situation applies 
to our own life, much has always been familiar, some has grown 
familiar during the last decade, and the remainder will probably 
come home to us with the advancing years of the twentieth 
century. 

A marked feature of this age was the feverish production of 
literature. One may say without exaggeration that it was really 
the fashion to write books. In fact, the situation politically and 
socially was such that for an ambitious Roman of birth and edu- 
cation, literature was one of the few avenues to fame which was 
still open. No wonder Juvenal and Martial believed that neither 
literature nor learning was a paying investment. "There are 
quite too many persons of quality in the business," he says in 
one place, "and who ever knew an author who was interested in 
other people's books?" "Of course [x, 9], one may become 
famous through one's books. I myself, for example, am well 
known all over the Empire, — almost as well known, I may say, 
as Andraemon, the race-horse!" 

But although literature may bring fame it never brings a large 
income. "I understand, Lupus," he says in another epigram 
(v, 56), "that you are debating on the best training of your son. 
My advice is, avoid all professors of literature and oratory. The 
boy should have nothing to do with the works of Vergil or Cicero. 
Let him leave old Professor Tutilius to his own glory. If he 
makes verses disown the poet. If he wants to follow an occupa- 
tion that will pay, let him learn the guitar or the flute. If he 
proves to be dull, make an auctioneer of him or an architect." 

The business of an auctioneer was despised, but it was pro- 
verbially lucrative. Hence the point of the following epigram 

(vi, 8):- 

Two prastors, seven advocates, 

Four tribunes and ten laureates, — 

Such was the formidable band 

Of suitors for a maiden's hand. 

All twenty-three approached her sire, 

All twenty-three breathed their desire. 

Father dismissed that deputation 

Without a moment's hesitation,- 

And straight bestowed his daughter dear 

On Eulogus, the auctioneer. 
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Of course, we hear a great deal about the deadly recitatio and 
all its attendant horrors, such as the amateur poet, the admir- 
able Crichton in literature, etc., etc. The ostensible and legiti- 
mate object of the recitatio was to allow an author to read his 
work to his friends and get their criticisms of it. But this unfor- 
tunate invention of Vergil's friend, Asinius Pollio, had become 
literally pestiferous by the time of Domitian, and more especially 
for its inordinate length and intolerable frequency. Martial speaks 
in all seriousness of the entire days which politness or policy often 
obliged him to waste on these things. Pliny attended them reli- 
giously. But then, Pliny performed all the functions of his life 
religiously. Moreover, Pliny was himself an author. He was, 
therefore, as Horace said, an 'auditor et ultor,' — in a position 
to get even now and then by giving a reading himself. 

Martial is only too well acquainted with all the types. Here 
is Maximus (viii, 76) who begins his reading by saying that he 
has a bad cold. "Why then do you recite?" inquires Martial 
solicitously. 

"Gallicus," he says in another epigram (viii, 76), "you always 
say, 'tell me the exact truth about my poetry and my oratory. 
There is nothing which I would rather hear.' Well, Gallicus, 
listen then to the great truth of all. It is this: Gallicus, you 
do not like to hear the truth." 

It is needless to remark that Martial did not have Pliny's love 
for the recitatio. 

"Mamercus," he says (ii, 88), "you wish to be considered a 
poet, and yet you never recite. Be anything you like, Mamer- 
cus, provided you don't recite!" 

Of course, the reader often gave a dinner to his hearers. But 
in Martial's opinion such dinners are quite too dear at the price. 
In iii, 45, he observes: "They say the Sun god turned back- 
ward that he might flee from the dinner of Thyestes. I don't 
know whether that is true or not. But I do know, Ligurinus, 
that I flee from yours. I don't deny that your dinners are 
sumptuous, and that the food you furnish is superb. But abso- 
lutely nothing pleases me so long as you recite. You need not 
set turbot and mullet before me, I don't care for mushrooms, I 
have no desire for oysters. Just be still." 
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The most important and characteristic feature of Roman social 
life was the dinner party. Martial accepted the invitations of 
his patrons as a matter of course, and it is inconceivable that a 
man of such unrivalled wit and social qualities could have failed 
to be in constant demand elsewhere. Between the two, he prob- 
ably saw as much if not more of this side of life than any other 
man of his time. No wonder he did not live to be seventy-five 
in spite of his temperate habits ! 

Nothing has been added to Roman experience in the methods 
of giving a dinner. Singing, for example, music, vaudeville, 
and the like, which some of our wealthy contemporaries are just 
beginning to discover, were already old when Martial began his 
career. His own opinion is (ix, 77) that "the best kind of a 
dinner is the dinner at which no flute player is present." Doubt- 
less there are some in these days who will agree with him. 

But of all the persons one met at these large entertainments 
the best known and the most frequently mentioned is the pro- 
fessional diner-out, the 'dinner-hunter.' One of Juvenal's best 
satires is devoted to this character. But not even Juvenal can 
surpass Martial's observation of this specific type of dead-beat. 
"Some of these people carry off as much food as they can con- 
ceal in their napkins. The next day they either eat it them- 
selves or sell it to someone else. They try to make you believe 
that they don't care to dine out, but this is false. Others, on the 
contrary, swear that they never dine at home, and this is true, — 
for two reasons. ' ' 

But the Nemesis of the dinner-hunter is the stingy host. The 
stingy host has many ways of displaying his really remarkable 
ingenuity. He can blend good and bad wines, he can give a 
different wine to his guests from that which he drinks himself — 
though he sometimes tries to conceal it by giving them poor 
wine in good bottles. He can allow his guests the privilege of 
watching him eat mushrooms. Or if he does give them some- 
thing good he may give them so little of it as to be merely an 
appetizer. Such, for example, is Mancinus, who set out one poor, 
little, unprotected boar for no less than thirty hungry men. Or 
the stingy host never invites a man except when he knows that 
he has a previous engagement. Again he furnishes handsome 
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decorations at the expense of the dinner, or he gives a poor 
dinner and tries to excuse himself by abusing the cook. You 
will observe, however, that these persons are only niggardly with 
other people. In their own pleasures they are extravagant 
enough. 

The strangest type, however, are those who are too stingy 
to do anything even for themselves. A curious anomaly, the 
miser. Here is Calenus, for example. Calenus never became 
stingy at all until he had inherited a fortune and could affort to 
be generous. The twin brother of the miser is the spendthrift, 
and they are both alike in their inability to realize the value of 
money. 

One of the most tedious duties of a client was the necessity 
of presenting himself at the daily receptions of his patrons. 
These took place regularly at daylight. On the whole, it was 
the heaviest burden of Martial's life in Rome. He often com- 
plained that his literary work was sadly interfered with by this 
duty. And there is no real affection in it, he says. Some 
patrons, for instance, insist upon having all the titles. Nor is 
there much profit in it. The only ones who get anything are 
the rich, or those persons who know too much about their 
patron. And as for the sportula it is so small and so poor that 
foreign competition for it is quite discouraged. For example, 
there was my countryman Tuccius (iii,i4): — 

Poor Tuccius, quite starved at home, 
To seek his fortune here in Rome 

Came all the way from Spain. 
But when he reached the city gate 
He heard about the dole, — and straight 

Went posting back again. 

No one knows better than Martial all the possible varieties of 
the genus Millionaire. The type which we have recently 
named the migratory rich is nothing new to him, and his com- 
ment is, that "a man who lives everywhere lives nowhere." He 
knows the sort who cherish a high temper, "because it is cheaper 
to fly into a passion than it is to give." Another one gives but 

he never ceases to remind you of the fact He knows the 

wealthy invalid and recommends, free of charge, one dose of 
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real poverty. Nor does he fail to observe the rich upstart who 
is forever trying to steal a knight's seat in the theatre or who 
attempts to get into society by changing a too-significant name. 
Mus is a small matter — as Horace says, 'ridiculus mus.' But 
observe what a difference it makes between Cinnamus, the ex- 
slave, and Cinna, the patrician. 

Martial devotes more than one caustic epigram to that large 
class in Rome who lived beyond their means — "in ambitiosa 
paupertate," as his friend Juvenal puts it — eking out what they 
lack by all sorts of shifts and hypocrisies, the mere counterfeit 
presentment of wealth in an age of high prices and vulgar 
ostentation. Most hopeless of all is the semi-respectable person, 
too indolent to work, too self-indulgent to be independent. 

"You say you desire to be free [ii,53]. You lie, Maximus, 
you do not desire it. But if you should desire it this is the way. 
Give up dining out. Be content with vin ordinaire. Learn to 
smile at dyspeptic Cinna's golden dinner service. Be satisfied 
with a toga like mine. Submit to lower your head when you 
enter your house. If you have such strength of mind as this, 
you may live more free than the Parthian king." 

Nor are the fortune-hunters forgotten (ii, 65): "Why are you 
so sad?" says Martial to his acquaintance Sollianus. "Why 
indeed! I have just buried my wife." "Oh great crime of 
Destiny!" Martial cries with exaggerated sympathy, "Oh 
heavy chance ! To think that Secundilla is dead — and so wealthy 
too — she left you a million sesterces, didn't she? My broken- 
hearted friend, I cannot tell you how much I regret that this has 
happened to you." 

No new observations have been made on the various professions 
since Martial's day and, surely, no classical scholar would 
venture to guess how long it has been since anything new has 
been contributed to the theme of lovely woman. 

"Diaulus [i, 47] began as a doctor. Then he became an 
undertaker. Really, a distinction without a difference. In 
either case he laid us out." 

"In the evening Andragorus supped gaily with me. In the 
morning he was found dead. He must have dreamed that he 
saw Dr. Hermocrates!" 
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"The artist [vi,54] who painted your Venus, must have in- 
tended to flatter Minerva." The point of this criticism is seen 
as soon as we recollect that the only time Menerva ever con- 
tended in a beauty-show was on that memorable occasion when 
Paris was umpire and gave the prize to Venus. Perhaps Martial 
was justified in his suspicion that if the severe and unapproach- 
able goddess of wisdom was sufficiently human to enter such a 
contest she was also sufficiently human to enjoy seeing her vic- 
torious rival so dreadfully caricatured by the artist. 

"All of Fabia's friends [viii, 79] among the women are old 
and ugly to the last degree. Fabia thoroughly understands the 
value of background." 

To Catulla, fascinating but false, Martial says (viii, 53): — 

So very fair ! And yet so very common? 
Would you were plainer ! Or a better woman ! 

Which is really far superior to Congreve's famous song which 

ends : — 

Would thou couldst make of me a saint, 
Or I of thee a sinner ! 

Many of Martial's best epigrams may be grouped under the 
head of character sketches. So many of these men are quite as 
familiar to us as they were to him eighteen centuries ago. 

Here is Cinna (i, 89) who takes you aside with a great air of 
mystery to tell you that "it is a warm day." 

Here is Laurus (ii, 64) who all his life has been intending to 
do something great but has never been able to decide what it 
shall be. 

We all know Naevolus (iv,83). Naevolus is never polite or 
affable except when he is in trouble. On the other hand, we 
also know Postumus (ii, 67). Postumus is the painfully civil 
person. If he saw you from a merry-go-round he would say 
"how do you do" every time he passed. 

And which one of us has failed to meet Tucca (xii, 94), the 
Admirable Crichton, the Jack-of-all-trades, the man who knows 
it all ? Tucca always reminds me of the Welsh Giant in my old 
copy of Jack the Giant-killer. Whenever you have done any- 
thing he at once lets you know that "Hur can do that hursel." 
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Poor Tom Moore, among his titled friends, finds his prototype 
in Philomusus (vii, 76), of whom Martial says, — 

Delectas, Philomuse, non amaris, — 

["You divert them, Philomusus; you are not an object of their 
regard."] 

Another type is represented by Linus (vii, 95). Linus is the 
affectionate person with a long beard and a cold nose who never 
misses the chance of kissing you on a winter's day. "Pray put 
it off," Martial cries, "put it off, until April!" These kissers, 
these 'basiatores,' as he calls them, were the poet's bete noire. 
"You cannot escape them," he complains (xi, 98), "you meet 
them all the time and everywhere. I might return from Spain, 
but the thought of the 'basiatores' gives me pause." 

One other familiar type in Rome was also the poet's especial 
dislike. This was the 'bellus homo,' — the pretty man, the beau. 

"Pray tell me," he inquires of Cotilus in iii, 63, "what is a 
'bellus homo' anyhow?" "A bellus homo," Cotilus replies, "is 
one who curls his locks and lays them all in place; who always 
smells of balm, forever smells of cinnamon; who hums the gay 
ditties of the Nile and the dance music of Cadiz ; who throws 
his smooth arms in various attitudes ; who idles away the whole 
day long among the chairs of the ladies, and is always whispering 
in someone's ear; reads little billets-doux from this quarter and 
from that and writes them in return ; who avoids ruffling his 
dress by contact with his neighbor's sleeve; he knows with 
whom every body is in love; he flutters from entertainment to 
entertainment ; he can give you to the uttermost degree every 
ancestor of the latest race horse." "That, then, is a bellus 
homo. In that case, Cotilus, a bellus homo is a monstrously 
trifling affair." 

Sextus, the money lender (ii, 44), hates to say no but has no 
intention of saying yes : — 

Whenever he observes me purchasing 
A slave, a cloak, or any such like thing, 
Sextus the usurer — a man, you know, 
Who's been my friend for twenty years or so, 
In fear that I may ask him for a loan, 
Thus whispers, to himself, but in a tone 
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Such as he knows I cannot choose but hear : 
"I owe Secundus twenty thousand clear, 
I owe Philetas, thirty thousand more, 
And then there's Phoebus — that's another four, 
Besides, there's interest due on each amount, — 
And not one farthing on my bank account !" 
Oh strategem profound of my old friend ! 
'Tis hard refusing when you're asked to lend ; 
But to refuse before you're asked displays 
Inventive genius worthy of the bays ! 

Of a fascinating but moody friend Martial says (xii, 47, trans- 
lated by Addison) : — 

In all thy humours whether grave or mellow 
Thou'rt such a touchy, testy, pleasant fellow, 
Hast so much wit and mirth and spleen about thee, 
There is no living with thee or without thee. 

It is high time, however, for me to bring this imperfect sketch 
of Martial and his work to a close. I have said nothing of the 
history, form, and style of the antique epigram. One should be 
well acquainted with them in order really to understand and ap- 
preciate Martial. I have also said nothing of his supreme posi- 
tion in the later history of his department. His influence on the 
English poets is a large chapter by itself. So, too, a few of his 
happy phrases still linger in cultivated speech. But, so far as I 
know, only one of his epigrams, as such, has penetrated our pop- 
ular consciousness. This is i, 32: — 

Non amo te Sabidi, nee possum dicere quare : 
Hoc tantum possum dicere, non amo te. 

An epigram which through some anonymous translator of the 
seventeenth century is responsible for the proverbial jingle: — 

I do not love thee, Doctor Fell, 
The reason why I cannot tell : 
But this I'm sure I know full well, 
I do not love thee, Doctor Fell. 

I have also said nothing of Martial's occasional tenderness, of 
his frequent touches of real poetry, and of many other important 
matters. I trust, however, that I have succeeded in giving some 
idea of the scope and character of his genius. 

Not altogether a pleasant period, those evil days of Domitian. 
It is always saddening to watch the long senescence of a great 
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nation. But after dwelling in the gloom of Tacitus, after being 
dazzled by the lightning of Juvenal's rhetoric, it is well for us that 
we can see that age in the broad sunlight of Martial's genius, 
that we can use the keen and penetrating yet just and kindly 
eyes of one who saw it as it really was. And bad as it may have 
been, there was at least a large reading public which was highly 
cultivated, and the great traditions of literary form and style 
were still intact. Patronage was unpleasant enough, but I fancy 
that one could find authors in this age who would prefer the 
slavery of patronage to the slavery of the modern descendant of 
Scott's "Gentle Reader." 

However that may be, the genius of Martial was the genius of 
one who knew how to write for time, and time has justified his 
methods. As he himself said, "his page has the true relish of 
human life." And in its essentials human life is unchangeable. 
Thus it was that the first and last great poet whom the Prov- 
inces gave to the literature of Imperial Rome could also take his 
place among the few who have written for all men and for 

all time. 

Kirby Flower Smith. 
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